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Calls For All Picket 


Organizing Drive 


- San Francisco—The AFL conven- 
tion voted an intensive organizing 
campaign to combat the Taft-Hartley 

Jaw and other anti-labor legislation. 


~ By unanimous vote the delegates| 
to ‘the convention called for a step-| 


: ping up of the AFL’s organizing cam- 
paign in the South and for the ulti- 
mate extension of such a drive to the 
whole nation. | 


- This action came with the approval 
of a report submitted to the conven- 
tion by the Committee on Organiza- 
tion which outlined the progress 
made during the past year and rec- 
ommended steps to be taken to 
strengthen the AFL's organizing ac- 


tivities. 


In the face of anti-labor legislation 
and despite numerous CIO raiding 
attempts, the report revealed that 
“exceptionally effective organizing 

activities” were carried on during the 
past year. The report said: 


intelligent, capable leader-} 


ship within the AFL has strengthen- 


_., ed the position of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor. in the. ares of the 
public. : 


“The advances made by the AFL i in 
he’ establishment of. proper human. 
elationships. regardless of race, 
peed: colar, or national origin have 


won labor movement. .many 


friends, particularly in the South.” 


The-report declared the organiza- 
“ttén- of teachers merits special at- 
tention by the entire labor movement 
and said the recent membership gains 


“cored by the American Federation) 


.ef Teachers “will have great signifi-| 
eance ins combating the spread of 
anti-labor propaganda.” 

- The committee report. urged every 
international union to take a serious 
interest in organizing the teachers 
of America as a means of obtaining 

a “fair hearing” for labor i in the pub- 
lic schools. 


In regard to future plans for AFL 
organizing activities, the report said: 


“Your Committee on Organization, 


urges that the Executive Council for- 

mulate plans to-protect the fine gains 
made and to inaugurate an intensive | 
nationwide membership campaign : 
similar to the southern drive at the 


earliest possible moment.” 


Wage Dispute Over 
In Fla. Citrus Groves 


fee s. Warnock and d Edwin Mitchell, 
National .Farm, Labor Union repre- 
sentatives in Florida, have announced | 
that the dispute with Adams Packing | 
Co., of Auburndale, Fla., has been 
settled for the time being. 
. An agreement has been reached 
whereby .the members of Citrus 


Workers Local 201 and the company | 


will continue the work in the groves 
at the union rates of pay. Negotia- 


tions will be resumed in late Decem- 
ber as to the future rates to be paid' 


+ 


About 200. thon & are on duty throughout the aay while the strike at 
the Di Giorgio Farms lasts. Men and women alike take their turns, at picket 
-duty. The line forms each morning at. 5:30 o’clock. Pickets stay on duty 
four hours and-.then.are relieved by . other: Di Giorgio workers. Picket 
Captains are in charge of groups of six,to twelve men and women. There 
are also roving pickets who drive their cars over the public highways 
throughout. the big farm. The Di Giorgio ranch consists of 22,000. acres of 
land and is 18 square miles in area. Coffee and sandwiches are served by a 
special committ * Jimmie. Price, President of the Di Giorgio Chapter of the 
National Farm r Union Local 218, is also chairman of the Strike Com- 
mittee. R. E. Whatley, Union organizer, goes day and night. Hank Hasjiwar, 
-Western Representative of the Union, is on the strike scene seven days a 
week. Open air strike meetings are held in the ball park several times a 
week. The Local and the Di Giorgio Chapter meetings are held weekly. 


“Striking Farm Workers | 
Need Help 


~ "Phe 1,500 members of the National Farm Labor Union Local 218 are 
on strike against the Di Giorgio Farms Corporation in Kern County Cal- 
ifornia. The workers are being evicted from their homes. Their families 
are hungry. The fight they are carrying on is your fight. They are going 

| to win their strike and force the big corporatiqn to deal with the Union. 
They are going to beat the Associated Farmers and bring union organi- 


zation and collective bargaining to industrialized agriculture. Every 
member of the Union and every reader of the Farm Labor Union is being 
called upon to help. Members of the Union are giving a day’s pay. Won’t 
you do the same? Send your contribution either to the National Farm 
Labor Union, Box 443, Memphis 1, Tenn., or to: Farm Labor Strike Fund, 
care Kern County Central Labor Union, Box 7 73, Bakersfield, California. 


fruit pickers, 
workers. 

The present rates are 15¢ per box 
for picking budded oranges and 9¢ 
per box for grapefruit. Loaders are| 
paid $1 per 100 boxes for loading. 
Grove workers are getting 65¢, 70¢ 
and 75¢ per hour. All ex-servicemen 
receive not less than 75¢, according 
to the new agreement on wages. _ 
Prior*to settlement of the dispute, 
the company attempted to cut wages 


3¢ per box. Members of the Union 
refused to accept the wage cut when 


to imposé it in violation.of. the Union 
contract. A sit down strike in the 
groves by Union créws lasting one; 
day brought the desired results. : 

It was pointed out that the wage 
cut would amount to $1.50 per day 
for each picker, $9 per week, $39 per 
month, or $273 for the season. 

The Union organizing campaign is 
in full swing with new members 
joining each day. A new chapter has 


been set up in Auburndale and an- 
other is in the process of being or- 


loaders and _ grove 


company representatives attempted 


ganized in Winter Haven. | 


1,500 Members Tie Up 


Di Gior gic Farms In 
Kern County, Calif. 


One thousand five hundred farm 


workers employed by. the Di Giorgio. 


Farms, world’s largest fruit pro- 


| ducing and processing corporation, 


went on strike October 1, following 
refusal of the corporation officials to 
meet with union representatives to 


| discuss wages, hours and working 


conditions. The Di Giorgio Farms 


has 22,000 acres of land and is 18 


square miles in area. One thousand 
five hundred men and women are 
employed the year round in the 
fields, packing sheds and winery. All 


-work is at a standstill and settlement 


is not in sight as the Farm Labor 
News goes to press. 


Union Locks Horns With 


Associated Farmers 


Upon his return to Memphis head- 
quarters from the strike scene, H. L. 


Mitchell, President of the National 


Farm Labor Union, said, ““W are en- 
gaged in a battle with the notorious 


who were exposed by the U.S. Sen- 
ate and the Civil Liberties Committee 
before the war as an anti-labor strive 
breaking vigilante band of indus- 
trialists engaged in farming.” Mitch- 


ell also stated, “It is believed that the. 


Di Giorgio Corporation would have 


| Associated Farmers of California, 


settled the dispute without a strike 


if it had not been for a demand by 


Robert F. Schmieser, President of the 


Associated Farmers, who called for 
a show down fight to prevent tle 
Union from gaining its first contract 
in Calitornia’s large scale industrial- 
ized farming area.” 


Government Acts As 


Strike Breaker 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture acted promptly to. help the As- 
sociated Farmers and the Di Giorgio 
Corporation by forcing 130 Mexican 
nationals to return to work in the 
fields on the second day of the strike. 
The Mexican nationals were brought 
into the United States as farm labor- 
ers under contract during war time, 


and this is the first time they have 


been forced to become strike break- 
ers. Protests by the Union and the 
Executive Council of the American 


Federation of Labor to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and to Secre-. 


tary Marshall of the U. S. State [Te- 
partment, have been unsuccessful in 
getting the government to remove 
the strike breakers. Intervention by 
(Continued On Page Three) 
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Notice To Members | 


The 14th annual convention of 
the National Farm Labor Un‘en, 
A. F. of L., will meet early in De- 
cember. The time and place will 
be given in the Convention Call 
which will be sent to all Locals 30 
days before the convention meets. 


gates. All members who want to 


| come. 


All Locals will elect their dele-| 


attend the convention will be wel- } 
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® FARM LABOR NEWS 


Farm Workers 
Story 


John and Stella Gorman and their 
ehildren — Nora, , age 10, George 


Thomas, 7, and Mabel, 2—came to]. 


California from McCurton, Okla- 
homa, two years ago, sharing the 
hope of many others that things were 
better in California. In Oklahoma, 
the-Gormans had been very poor. Mr. 
Gorman had picked cotton and 
worked as a common day laborer on 
ranches. But they had had:a small 
garden which they enjoyed working, 


and they had gone to the Baptist: 


Church at Jeast once a week so that 
they had some part in community 
life. 


Oklahoma To California 


_ After they arrived in California, 
the Gormans first worked on a. cot- 
ton. ranch near Bakersfield. They 
lived in a shack with no stove or 
oiher equipment. They furnished 
beds and other essentials themselves. 
Even so they were more. fortunate 


than many families who had come to: 


the area earlier and had lived in: 
roadbanks and‘ ditches: 


Soon Mr. Gorman was able to eet 
a job as an irrigation checker at the 
| i he DiGorgio Ranch which grows 
plums, apricots and grapes. It was a 
‘steady job with ‘steady pay... 


Then came another piece of good) 


luck. The Gorman family was able to 
move from the tumble-down shack to 
a cabin in the Arvin Labor Camp. 
This was a camp for migratory work- 
ers built and run by the Federal 
Government. 


The Beginning Of Hope 


It began to look at though the-Gor- 
-mans could look forward to some sta- 
_ bility in their lives. 


The camp housed about 1,000 peo- 
ple. Gormans’ cabin, like most of the 
others, is a one-room affair of sheet- 
metal work with a stove for heating 
purposes in the center. The only ac- 
tual equipment is electric lights. 
Washing facilities are in a commun- 
ity washroom. The weekly rental for 
the cabin was $1.50. 


Stella Gorman set to work to make 
a home out of their one-room cabin. 
She covered the beds with chenille 
soreads. She got a dresser and a few 
chairs. She tacked a calendar on the 
wall. A gay tablecloth was the right 
touch for the table made of: cast-off 
boards. 


Since the only facilities provided 
by the Government were washtubs, 
the Gormans paid the. dollar monthly 
assessment levied by the campers 
themselves for washing machines; 
gewing machines and cooking facil- 
ities. Mrs. Gorman attended sewing 
classes and paid 25 cents a week 
towards the salary: of the sewing 
teacher. 


School And Toys 


Shopping had to be done in a near- 
by town a half-hour away by bus 
since the Gormans, like many of the 
other campers, felt that the prices at 
the camp store were too high. 


-Nora and George Thomas, the old- 
er children, were entered in the 
grade school a half a mile away 
where they went every morning by 
the regular bus. Mabel attended the 
nursery school which was a war-time 
addition to the camp. The equipment 
included children’s furniture and, 
best of all, toys! 


John and Stella Gorman enjoyed 
taking part in the recreation program 
in the community hall. For the young 
people in the camp there were work- 
shop classes for instruction in me- 
chanical trades.. The workshop even 
-boasted a power loom. 


Much to their joy,~the Gormans| 
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Giorgio Strike 
Who Is Joe DiGiorgio? 

Joseph Di Giorgio, owner of the Di Giorgio Farms Corporation, is re- 
ported to bé-a multi millionaire. He has holding throughout the United} 
States, Mexico, and Central America. Joe came to the United States from 
Sicily some 50° years ago. He got his start as a push cart peddler of fruits 
and vegetables. He built up an industrial empire which is.to ‘agriculture: 
what Henry Ford's corporation was to the automobile industry. He is a self 
made man. Joe: is a: great public benefactor. He. has. built. schools. and a 
community house near his property in Kern County. Each building. bears 
his name. In the Di Giorgio Community. Hall at Arvin there’is-a statue: of 


Joseph Di Giorgio. The striking: workers meet each: week: in the: hall at- 
Arvin while the statue of old Joe: looks-down upon their deliberations. 


Strike Headquarters In Arvin Jail 


The headquarters of the Strike Committee of Farm Labor Union Local 
218 are-now. located in jail. At-the beginning of the strike, all committee. 
meetings: were held-in the back rooms of the Arvin Baptist Church but it 
soon-became-to small to conduct the business.. The-committee looked. about 
for larger space. There was nothing open but theold jail which is ne longer 
used: County Sheriff. Johnnie. Lousalot gave-them permission.to use the 
jail. So if-you want to know where the strike- headquarters go 


Arvin and ask for directions to the: jail: 


No Smokin’, No.Cussin? 


For. the first few. weeks: of the: strike, the headquarters were in the: 


Arvin Baptist Church where asign was posted, “No-‘Smoking; No Cursing on 


Church Property.” A: well known labor leader from Bakersfield went down 


to offer his help and-advice. The. first thing he-saw was the sign. He-re- 
turned: to his office-and told_his secretary; “Nothing I can do down. there, 
what I want to know is how are. you going-to: run -a. — without smoking. 


‘and -cussing?” 


‘Gimpy’, The Wildcatter 


~ . 


Working people in Kern County are thinkine. about up:a statue 
to another great public benefactor to be placed: along. side the one. erected. 
to Joe:Di Giorgio in the-Arvin.Community Hall: Before- the strike of the 


Di Giorgio employees was called, cotton- pic 


ing off-at-$2.50 per 100 pounds, while 
Union local was asked to call a strike 


ing: in Kern County-was start- 
last year $3.00 per 100 was-paid: The 
of cotton pickers but refused ‘to do so. 


A wild cat strike broke out. It was led by a-‘man-named “Gimpy.” Gimpy 
has a lame leg—hence the: name. He led:a cotton-pickers flyimg-squadron, 
composed of about a dozen jalopies and- twice as many men. They drove 


all over the countiy, stopping at each 
to stop werk.until they got a raise in 
by Sheriff Lousalot and his deputies.* 


Sheriff would take over and negotiate with the farmer and:get the men” 


field of cotton, calling.on the workers 
wages. Gimpy’ s squadron was trailed 
As the workers were called out, the 


back to work. Wages were raised everywhere. The-strike spread through- 


out the San Joaquin Valley as other cotton pickers took ‘up the fight for a. 


restoration of wages. The question- before the workers in. Kern County ‘is 


whether to-erect the statue to Gimpy 


or the County Sheriff. 


were able to resume the church-go- 


ing that had meant so much to them 
in Oklahoma and that had been in- 
terrupted by their wanderings. The 
church services, which were held for 
persons of all faiths, were conducted 
in the community hall. es 


Mrs. Gorman felt secure in the. 
knowledge 
thorough medical supervision anda 
sanitation check-up system. The 
children could run around the camp 
without fear of contracting diseases. 
When the Gormans first moved in, 
they received a complete medical ex- | 


amination. A clinic and temporary} 


hospital was available to them. Fam- 
ilies with a contagious disease were 
isolated in special cabins. 


The Beginning Of The End 
A place to live, the children in 
school, recreation, care for the chil- 
dren, church services, medical facili- 
ties, a steady job. The Gormans felt} 


that a new life was opening up for 
them. 


Not for 16%. Ironically, the end of 
the war was also the beginnigg of the] 
end of the Gorman’s new life. Grad- 
ually, the camp services began to 


disappear. Theschild care program 


was abolished. Soon the recreation 
program was discontinued, and the 
power loom lay unused. Medical 
services were abandoned and new 
families coming into the camp got no 
examination, The religious services 
for all faiths are no longer held, 
although a local minister holds occa- 
sional services in the hall. _ 


Worse was yet to come. | The Gor- 


mans learned that Congress had de- 
cided to give up all the camps, in- 
cluding Arvin. They were ordered 


that the camp had- 


| disposed of by June 1948. Meanwhile. 

appropriations for- government oper- 
ation of the camps. were running out. 
They learned: that their camp would 


Associated Farmers, a name that 
means big-growers exploitation of 
migratory. workers: 


The Growers Take Over 


On: September 7, the Associated. 
Farmers.took-over. The Gormans felt 
the effects immediately. Their rent 
was raised from $1.50 to $2.50 a week. 
a.cabin. In addition; a ruling was. 
made that no more than five -persons 
could occupy one cabin. With the 
birth of Gladys, the Gormans became 
a family of six, so they had to lease 
another cabin. Their rent has there- 
fore jumped:from $1.50 a week: to $5 
a week, an increase of more than 300 
per cent. As a result of the rent in- 
crease, many of the Gormans’ friends 
have had to ‘move. The Gormans 
themselves don’t know how long they 
will be able to. hang on, especially 
with all prices going up. 

"Where will they go? Rents in the 
area are even higher than the new 
rents in the camp. George Compton, 
a friend of the Gormans and an irri- 
gation checker at the -DiGorgio 
Ranch, lives with his younger brother 
and sister at Weedpatch, a nearby 
town. Mr. Compton pays $23.50 a 
month for a lop-sided, tumbledown 
shack in a privately Owned and op-| 
erated camp. 


The Road Again? —- 


they can hope for is one of sr 


cabins. They don’t have a car. ?” 


ing may mean camping on roadb: | 


be leased and run temporarily by the! | ons see the camp-disintegrating, the 


| 


Lights AFL Convention 


Sets Up Political Fund 


One of the most important steps 


j taken by the American Federation: of | 


Labor at its 66th annual convention 


in San Francisco was to set up an - 


education and political fund which 
may reach three-million-dollars, The 
fond will be-used to educate: mem- 
bers of labor unions and ‘the:public to 
the end that men and women will be | 
elected to office who: will represent 
the .interests. of the- majority ot 
American citizens. 

Per capita paid- by- 
Unions .to- thee American: Federation. 
of Labor was raised so-that-more. aid 
-may. be-given to new organizations of 
workers: who are in-need ‘of help. 

- Resolutions. introduced: by: dele- 
gates “from the: National Farm: Labor 
Union on farm labor housing, extend- 
ing social security to farm workers, 


and. opposing importation-of: foreign 


labor in peace time; were: adopted 
unanimously: 

The Committee. on. the- Executive 
Council’s Report praised the. work of 
the National Farm-Labor Union and: 
reported the progress of the. ‘Union 
during the: past year. 


- President H. L. Mitchell and Vice 


President F. R. Betton-were delegates 
representing the- National Farm La- 


ber Union. Hank. Hasiwar,: who 


been named.:as a delegate:to the:A. F. 
of L. convention, was unable to at- 
tend due to the strike: a reg the Di 
Giorgio- Farms: Corporation in Kern 
County, California: 


and ditches. If:they cannot: find a 
place nearby, the-children will have 


be. taken. out-of school and: John 


available. Mrs. Gorman. keeps 
children. close: to her because -she 


will no longer be- able. to continue | 


his steady. work at the ‘DiGorgio 
ranch. 


The*Gormans will te: to stay at the 
Arvin Labor. Camp as long:.as. they 
can. Mrs. Gorman is busy: with the 
cooking, washing and other  house- 
hold: duties: Gladys, now 3: months 
old, must be- carefully watched fer 
there is:no lohger any. medical care 
her 


does -not want: them run: about the 
unsupervised camp where: children’ Ss 
diseases are on the rise. - 

Under their. very: eyes, the Gor- 


buildings - falling into disrepair, the 
services that made a community out 
of ‘a.group of bare-cabins gone, This 
industrious, self-respecting. family 


again faces a life of drift. ‘If they lose | 


their present homes, they loge-every- 
thing that makes life. worthwhile. 


The Only Hope 
John and Stella; Gorman and 


George Compton and thousands -of 


other migrant families: are:not Josing 
hope. They’are loyal members of the 
National Farm Labor. 
know that the future will not be easy 
and that when migratory workers 
have gotten together in the past they 
have been met with violence. -But 
they know, too, that they must act 
together, that their hope for peng 
lies in the plans of ‘their Union to 
save their homes. 

John and Stella Gorman were glad 
to have their story told to the Ameri- 
can people. They do not want to be 
helped personally; they want their 
Union helped so that all migrants can 


achieve self-reliance. They hope that | 


their story will help their fellow- 
citizens to understand the situation 
of all migratory workers. 

Most of all, they know that they 
have friends, not only in the National 
Farm Labor Union, but also among 


Americans all over the country who 


‘eel that a decent life should not be 
The Gormans know that the best. | 


aenied to men, women and children 
who work hard in a basic industry 
>t y 9 only want some hope for 


‘Union. They 
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place where- their children can re- 
ceive health, education and com- 
-munity: services, and: where they live 


§. Employment Service. The “big 
block funds to USES, and also to 
of foreign. farm labor from Mexico 


undercut any connection between 


view ofthe temper of Congress, 


“who hire: and transport groups of 
be proposed: Dr. Paul Taylor. of the| 


families is the crowding of doz- 
*-ens of men, women and children into 


- ceived the benefits of legislation that 
other workers take for granted, 


‘delayed for one day when spokesmen 


Nevember, 1947. 


New Council Defends 
Rights Of Migrants | 


Washington —The millions of men, 
women and children who from 


- state to state in search of farm and!| 
‘food processing jobs have a new and 


_powerful- defender in the halls of 


Congress, in federal and state|’ 


agencies. It is the: National Citizens 
Council on Migrant Labor. 


Sponsors of the new organization, 
which..came-. out: ofa two day special 


conference in Washington, October | 
22nd, include President H: L. Mitch-| 


ell .of the National Farm Labor 


Union, A: F: of Most of the people 


taking. part .in- the conference. ware. 
from church groups. doing home. 
missions. work among. migrant work~ 
ers, local, civic and: women’s organi-| 


zations that are vitally concerned} 


* with migrants in their states, and. ed- 
ucators: 

Need for speed: in setting. up 
working. group: was 
all of the speakers, who warned that 
January: 30, 1948, marks-the end of 


the federal farm labor camps, by de-| 


eree. of Coy; ress which cut off Agri- 
culture. Department’s.funds for this 
purpose, thus forcing thousands. of 


workers on. the: highways. or into! 


private labor camps. 

The new Council will work for sale 
or lease of the 122 migrant camps-in- 
volved: to public agencies and. non- 
profit organizations of farmers, in 
order to protect the workers who: 
have found these camps. the first 


under secure- and healthful condi- 
tions; : 
In- . addition, 
launched to insure that control of re- 
cruitment and: placement of farm: 
labor remains in the hands of the U. 


farmers” ofthe: country, represented 
through the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, are- expected to try to. 


ive: for the continued. importation 
‘and the- Carribean area; in order to 
hiring. for industry and for ‘farms. 


the Council decided to concentrate on 
state and: local programs to expand 
health services, day-care centers for 
children, and adequate schooling, 
Regulation- of labor contractors 


workers from-one job to another will 


University of California, an authori-/| 
ty on migrant labor, pointed out that. 
one. of the. greatest hazards to work- 


open trucks; transporting them for 
thousands of miles without food or: 
rest stops, from job to job. 

Migrant workers have never re- 


Taylor emphasized. He listed, for in- 
stance, the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(which exempts farm workers), pub- 
lic housing. legislation, workmen’s 
compensation laws, listing of job op- 
portunities by the federal and state 
employment services, social security 
benefits, compulsory school attend- 
ance requirements. 

The new Council’s formation was 


a drive ‘will be. 


‘Union Member 
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General Says 40c 
Wage Out Of Date 

Major. General Philip B. Fieming| 
testifying before a congressional 
committee in Washington, recently 
told the congressmen that the 40¢- an 
hour wage set under the: Fair: Labor 


Standards Act was out of: date: and 
that it should: be revised upwards: to 


| at least 75¢ per hour. 


General Fleming, who was once 
administrator of the wage and hour 
division: of the U. S. Department of: 
Labor, also urged the congressmen to 
amend the law to extend “some wage 
protection to workers on large indus- 
trialized farms.” He said the family 
sized farm should be exempt but that 
the minimum wage and hour act 
should apply to those farms where 
manpower is supplemented by ma- 


Passes Away 


W. D. Norman, former President of 
Local 69 near Boyle, Miss., died Oc- 
tober 2nd. Rev. Norman was a 
preacher as well as a Union organ- 
izer. He made a crop each year and 
preached on Sunday. About a year 
‘ago he was stricken with. paralysis. 
and never recovered. He leaves a 
wife and several children. — 


for left-wing organizations, including | — 


Donald Henderson of the Food, To- 
bacco & Agricultural Workers—CIO 
and members of the Unitarian Serv-| 
ice Committee, insisted on “broaden- 
ing” of the sponsors to include them. 
President Mitchell of the AFL farm 


‘had been a member of the governing 
body of the Communist Political As- | 
sociation during the period in World 
War IE when the Communist Party 
had “stispended” political activity. 
Mitchell was supported in his stand 


labor union, told the meeting that “I 


will never sit on the same committee 


with a member of the central com- 
mittee of the Communist Party.” He 
told reporters later that Henaers<n 


against the Communists by other 
members of the Council, including 
| Father William J. Gibbons, repre-| 
senting the Catholic Rural Life Con-| 
ference. 


Members Write 
What's Going To Happen 
To Labor? 


B. C. Deweese, old time- member 
from Kennett, Mo., writes in to say 
he doesn’t know what is going to be- 
come of all the labor that these cot- 
|ton picking machines are going to 
displace. 


Dilworth To Be Honored’ 


Mrs. Ella Swift ‘of Gould, Ark., 
writes that she is preparing a pro- 
gram to be given in December in 


| 


date and will be announced 
later. 


Churchill. Réenorts 


Southeast Missouri — 
| Rev. Arthur Churchill of Lilbourn, 


| Mo., executive council member, re- 


ports visiting the Wardell and Gobler 
Locals. He says there is a good chance 
-of starting a co-operative store at 
Gobler. Fifteen men _ started this 
project but privilege taxes have been 
raised on all stores and this has been 
a stumbling block. 


Big Cotton Crop 
Nearly All Out | 


The Department of Agriculture 
Cotton Report estimates that there 
will be 11,508,000 bales of cotton 
harvested this year. Due to dry 
weather, the production of cotton 
was cut in Arkansas, Mississippi, 


honor of Mrs. Carrie Dilworth. The| 


Farm Workers 
Strike In West 


( Continued From Page One) 
the Mexican Embassy likewise failed. 
Powerful pressure from the Associ- 
ated Farmers and other organizations 
representing. big business in Ameri- 
can agriculture-prevented removal of 
the foreign nationals. Congressman 


| Alfred J; Elliot, representing the 10*h 
district, came out early on the issue 
and- urged the breaking of the: farm — 
workers’ strike> At the time of the 


| strike, grapes were. being. harvested 


and made into- wine. It is assumed 
that: the- congressman felt that the 
wine was badly needed in Europe. 


Labor Unions And Others 
Aid Strikers 
|. In addition to members of the 


| Kern County Farm Labor Union Lo- 


cal 218, members of the Teamsters 
Union Local 87 are also on strike. 
The-Winery Workers Union members 
who had a contraet with Di Giorgio, 
refused to cross the Union’s. picket 
{ lines. Railway workers also respect 
the: picket line and are refusing to 
j move trains.through the Di Giorgio 
property. The Teamsters Union shut 
down all truck transportation to and = 
j from the Di Giorgio Ranch. A Citi- 
zens’ Committee has been formed in | 
the city of Bakersfield to aid the 


|strikers. Appeals for funds to help 


the strikers and their families, have 
been sent to-all unions throughout 
the United States. Food commissaries 
have been set up by the Strike Come 
|mittee. All funds are being handled 
by the-A: F: of L. Kern County Cen- 
tral Labor Council at Bakersfield. 


All Workers Ordered Evicted 
From Company Camps 


All workers living in company 
owned houses have been given evice- 


| tion notices. Sixteen single men liv- 


ing- in the: company owned bunk 
houses were thrown out during the 
third week of the strike. About one 
fourth of the workers live on come 
pany property. Others live in the 
towns of Lamont, Arvin and Weede- 
patch. Many are housed in the form- 
er government owned camp at 
now being run by the Associat 
Farmers. They too are threatened 
with eviction. 


Evictions. May Bring New 


Strike Break Attempts 


| A representative of the National 
Farm Labor Union in Washington | 
called a Department of Agriculture 
official to protest the use of Mexican 
nationals as strike breakers. It was 
revealed by the Department of Agri- 
culture: official that he had reports 
that 700 strike breakers had been - 
ordered onto the Di Giorgio Ranch. 
As the Farm Labor News goes to 
press, there is no report of additional 
strike breakers being used. In t*e 
meantime, every effort is being made | 
to get the Department of Agriculture 
‘to remove the Mexican nationals 
from the strike scene. 


Corporation Spurns Offer 
Of Mediation 


Federal and state mediation serv-.-- 


lices intervened on October 15th to 


bring about a settlement but the 
corporation officials refused to meet 
with the government The 
‘Union Committee sent represent- 
atives to meet with the government 
agents on the date set but the corp- 
oration representatives failed to ap- 


pear. 


hastened the harvest of the South’s 
biggest crop. Growers were getting 


Tennessee, and Alabama. Cotton was, over 32¢ a pound for lint cotton. Cot- 
practically all open throughout the | ton seed prices are also high as there 


cotton belt and over two-thirds of the is a great demand for vegetable oils 
crop had been picked out by October 


| which make cooking fats and Sher 


31st. Favorable weather for picking,’ margarine. 
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FOUR 


Farm 
Round Up 


A lot is being said about displaced 
persons in Europe who were driven 
from their native lands because of 
- nationality, race, religion or politics, 

however, little attention is being paid 

to the growing problems of displaced 
Americans. Machines are displacing 
men so fast that two to three millions 
more may be forced from the land 
within the next five years. The total 


farm population.slumped nearly 


three millions during war years. 
Farm employment is down, especially 
among the hired hands. Only during 
depression years of the 1930's 
was there less employment of hired 
-jabor on the farms. | 


Farm Wages At 
Highest Point 


| The average wage paid farm labor 
_-for the United States as a whole on 
October 1, was $5.25 per day. Month- 
ly rate for the country as a whole was 
: $112 without board. Although wage 


rates are now higher than ever be-|_ 


fore, the living costs on the farms are 
over twice as high as the average. 


‘Taking wages paid farm workers of 


$1.00 per day in 1910-14 as an av- 
erage and considering the differences 


* (in what the wages will buy, the ac- 
tual farm wage is no more than $1.79} 


today for the country as a whole. 
California farm labor wages of $8.50 
to $9.00 per day is equal to $2.50 to 
$3.00 per day in buying power. 


~ Foreign Workers Being 


Sent Home 


On August 29, the U. S. Depart- 
‘ment of Agriculture Farm Labor Re- 
ports show that there were 34,429 
foreign workers employed in agri- 
culture. Twenty five thousand five 
hundred and two were from Mexico. 
Four thousand one hundred seventy 


six were from Jamaica, 4,211 were| 
from Bahama, 362 from the Barbados} 


Islands. One hundred seventy six 
were from New Foundland and two 
from. British Honduras. Thirteen 
thousand two hundred ninety seven 
Mexicans were in California. Other 
Mexicans “were shifted to the beet 
fields to replace native Americans of 
Spanish descent who were recruited 
* and transported to the beet growing 
states by the thousands early last 
spring. Most of these native workers 
found upon arrival that there was lit- 
ae work for them and they were 
orced to return home or seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. Sugar beet 
growers had the government send in 
Mexican nationals when the harvest 
got underway. : 
The official reports of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture showing 
34,429 foreign workers in agriculture 
do not reflect the number of foreign 
workers in the United States. Under 
a recent agreement between the U. S. 
and Mexican government, the immi- 


gration bars have been lowered and 


thousands of Mexican citizens for- 
merly crossing the border as illegal 
immigrants have come in legally, to 
work for prevailing wages on the 
farms. At the present, these workers 
are being paid 20¢ and 25¢ an hour 
in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas 


Farm Labor News 


“The Farm Labor News is published monthly 
by the Nationa] Farm Labor Unien. 


Publication office—12 N. Lawrence &t.. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Business office—583 : Beale Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


The subscription rate is 25e per year. 3c 
per copy Bundle rates lec per copy to agents. 


The Farm Labor News is pub'ished by the 
National Farm Labor Union for its members 
and friends who are subscribers. — 


Entered as 


second class matter at Post 
Office, Montgomery, Alabama, June 18. 1946. 


under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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GET ON BOARD! 


‘Yhere’s a streamlined train whizzing around the country 
with a priceless load on board. To 300 cities during the next . 
twelve months, the Freedom Train will carry the record 
: of America’s heritage — all the documents that mark the 

growth of liberty in the United States. : ee 
Three carloads of America’s birthright make up the 

Freedom Train—the Declaration of Independence, tie 

Constitution, the Bill of Rights, Jefferson’s Bill of Religious 

Freedom, the Gettysburg Address, the Emancipation Proc- 

lamation — the written guarantees of the American way of 

life. Here is your right to say what you please; to worship. 
- a8 you see fit; to talk over your common problems with your 
: neighbors. Here is your right to trial by jury; to equal 
| protection under the law, whether you are rich or poor, 
_ white or black, Catholic, Protestant or Jewish. Here, too/ 
is the foundation for labor’s rights — the safeguards that 
make it possible for workers to unite in strong unions and 
fight for decent working conditions. 
| Here are all the rights and freedoms of democracy — but 
documents alone can't keep democracy in action. To do that 
takes citizenship. It takes men and women who know their — 
heritage and will work to keep it; who join in community 
activities, who vote in elections, who fight to keep their 
rights and the rights of their neighbors from being attacked. 
American workers have learned that eternal vigilance is 
the price of their freedom. They will be more vigilant than 
ever before. The Freedom Train highlights a year of re- 
dedication to American ideals and labor will lead the way. 

Together, in strong unions, workers of every race and creed | 

will prove that alert and active Americans know how to 
_ protect their heritage — in the shops, in the communities, 

in Congress. The Freedom Train is’ on its way. Freedom 


is everybody's job. 


and'50¢ an hour in the Imperial Val- 
ley of California. The Mexican gov- 
ernment has demanded an increase in 


the prevailing wage rates from a low 
of 20¢ to a minimum of 37%¢. 


Farm Work In Full Sway 


Due to good weather throughout 
the Southern cotton belt, over half 
the cotton crop has been picked. 
Wages paid range from $1.25 per 100 


Raising Of Dues 


Henry Smith, president of the St. 
Francis Local No. 27 at Widener, 
Arkansas, writes that he is: pleased 
that the members of the Union voted 
to increase their dues to $1 per 


men and women of labor. 
‘The text of the inscription.on the 
plaque presented.to.Mz.-Green hailed 

|him.as a “‘bold*and stalwart warrior . 


President 


to $3.50 per 100 pounds in the Delta 
sections along the Mississippi River. 
where the National Farm Labor 
Union is organized. In California, the 


pounds in the old southeastern states 


month or $12 a year. 


President Smith says, for. me, 
I have. been in the Union for more 
than 10 years and I mean to keep up 
no matter what it costs. You know 


| Address all communications concerning the 
Farm Lahor News te: Bex 443, Memphis 1. ' 
Tenn. | 


wage rate paid for cotton picking is 
from $3 to $3.25 per 100 pounds. 

Citrus picking in Florida is now in 
full sway. Wages of 15¢ per box for 
picking oranges last year are being 
cut, to 12¢ a box except where the 
National Farm Labor Union is or- 
ganized. 

Fruit and vegetable harvests in 
most states is now over. Pruning in 
the vineyards is under way in Cali- 
fornia. Wages paid for harvesting 
grapes, plums, pears and apricots, 
were maintained at last year’s levels 
due to organization being spread 
among farm workers. The apple crop 
went unharvested in many places due 
to the low prices offered to growers. 


| some of us are always wanting some- 
thing for nothing. When members 
dues were 10¢ a month, some would 
not pay that either. It may be the 
same way this time. 


pay their fara I say, let the wheels 
roll. We can’t stop here. We have 
gone this far and we can’t turn back. 
I think some of my people ought to 


it’s harder to. wake them wp than 
ever before. I keep on calling them 
but for some it may be too late to do 
any good. They have just been asleep 
too long. Please look for dues from 
my local. Mine will be in the first 
to be paid by old No, 27.” 


Everybody’ 
wanting to ride but not wanting to 


be ashamed. They go to sleep and 


AFL President 


Honored For 


Against Race Hate 


San Francisco.— AFL” President 
William Green received an honor 
when he was awarded a bronze 
plaque in»recognition of his valiant 
service in defense of the rights and 
dignity of the common man irrespec- 
tive of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 


| Presentation of the plaque was 
|made at the AFL convention here by 


four agencies representing various 
creeds and races. They are the Cath-’ 
olic Interracial Council, the Jewish 


Labor Committee, the Negor Labor 
| Committee, and the Presbyterian In- 
| stitute of Industrial Relations. _ 


‘The plaque was presented by A, 
Philip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
on behalf of the four organizations. 
In making the presentation, Mr. Ran- 


| dolph praised Mr. Green for his fight 


against religious bigotry, intolerance, 


and race hatreds which, he said, “is 
the fight to preserve democracy at. 
home and give authority and iIn- 


tegrity to our foreign policy around 
the world.” 
Mr. Charles S. Zimmerman, vice- 
president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union and a v.ce- 


president of the Jewish Labor Com~ 
-|mittee, also spoke in praise of Mr. 


Green. 


In the course of his talk, Mr. Zim-~ 
merman described the venerab!e AFL. 
president as a man “whose very be- 
ing represents the cause for which 


we are fighting, the cause of labor, 


the cause of tolerance and the cause 
| of brotherhood and solidarity.” 


Commenting upon the cooperation 


shown by the AFL in conjunction © 


with the activities of the Jewish La- 
bor Committee; Mr. Zimmerman s2'd 


that a good share of the credit for 


any accomplishments in the fight 
against intolerance must 


against the foulness of bigotry and 


the corruptness of intolerance” and a-—---~__} 
“pillar of strength in the. endless — 


crusade for freédom of conscience, 

the dignity of man and the human 

rights of all peoples everywhere.” 
oO 


U. S. & Mexico — 
Talk Farm Labor 


The U. Ss. authorities and repre- 


‘sentatives of the Mexican gove-n- 
ment are again working out p-ans for. 
the recruitment of Mexican nationals ._, 
| for farm work inthe United States, 
according letter received from 


Joseph Savoretti, acting commission- 


er of Immigration and Naturalization. 


Mr. Savoretti advises that protests 
received from the National Farm La- 


bor Union regarding the payment of | 


low wages to Mexican nationals in 


the Rio Grande and Imperial Valleys | 


and the displacement of American 
citizens from farm -jobs are being 
given consideration. 
The Mexican government is report- 
ed to be holding out for a guarantee 
of 3742¢ per hour for_nationals per- 


mitted to enter the U.S.A. to work on — 


farms. The current wages paid in 
Texas are 20¢ and 25¢ an hour. No 


American citizen can work for such — 


wages. 
The program under consideration 


by the two governments has no con- | 
nection with the war time farm labor 


recruitment of foreign workers. Un- 


der the present deal, Wet Backs who | 


crossed the border in violation of the 
law are being permitted to enter 
legally—by the thousands. oe 
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